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THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE OPEN AND 
CLOSED SHOP 

JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 

It will help me to state three facts which I take for 
granted in this paper without further discussion. First, 
that trade union excesses at certain points have com- 
pelled the employers to organize. Second, that this 
organization, . if directed fairly against the abuses of the 
unions, is the best possible thing that could happen to 
the unions. The struggle on the inside of labor organ- 
izations between the conservative and the raw, radical 
elements is quite as relentless as the struggle between 
the union and the employers. A stubborn, well organ- 
ized opposition to every abuse on the part of the union 
will strengthen the conservative control within those 
warring bodies. Third, that if (as in some of the allied 
building and metal trades) the union persists in retain- 
ing a reckless leadership, the employer has no alterna- 
tive but to fight ; to fight moreover not on the assump- 
tion that the union is to be preserved — but that it is at 
least to be temporarily destroyed. 

Neither the open nor the closed shop is a clearly de- 
fined object for discussion. In respect to trade union 
aims and employers' rights, a given closed shop may 
differ from another closed shop more radically than 
many open shops differ from closed shops. There are 
employers who prefer collective bargaining and the joint- 
agreement with the provision that only trade unionists 
be employed. Granite cutting, cigar making and coal 
mining offer such illustrations. There are closed shops 
in which the union insists upon having the foreman a 
member of the union ; which restrict output, which re- 
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fuse the employer the right to discharge and compel 
him to force non-union men into the union. There are 
open shops like that of the Boston Transcript, so fair as 
to wage scale, that I have heard trade union printers 
say that they did not even object to this kind of open 
shop, and that, because the non-union standard was con- 
trolled by the union. There are plenty of other open 
shops in which discrimination and blacklisting against 
trade union men is so bitter, that it has every character- 
istic of the worst closed shop. It is with this extreme 
diversity of conditions that we have to deal. Most in- 
dustries in England have the open shop, and yet in 
these instances it is so distinctly understood by the 
employer that he is under practical coercion not to have 
non-unionists that the business is far more a closed shop 
than many a business in this country where the union 
label has been accepted and the contract signed. 

Every attempt at definition is embarrassed by these 
diversities. Theoretical accuracy would class as open 
shops scores that are called closed by employers and 
employed. Employers in soft coal, granite, stove and 
cigar industries tell you "We have the closed shop," in 
spite of the fact that the " joint agreement " doesn't 
mention it, or expressly says it is an open shop. 

Logically, or in terms of the contract, we cannot 
escape this verbal perplexity. The moment, however, 
we approach from the practical side, this difficulty 
vanishes. 

As I deal with this practical side, I think it adequate 
to say that a thoroughly unionized shop, understood to be 
such and accepted as such by the employer, is a closed 
shop, just as the open shop is one in which the em- 
ployer hires and has constantly on hand non-union men. 

ii 
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That the contract for the closed shop forces the em- 
ployer to discriminate against non-union men, shows at 
once why the fight is on. It explains the heat and de- 
termination of the employer. It explains in part the 
stiff reaction against the trade unions in the United 
States during the last eighteen months. It explains the 
almost universal approval of the open shop principle by 
the press and the outside public. 

However friendly one may be to the closed shop 
under certain conditions, it must be confessed that it 
has to be defended as a practical exigency in a given 
time and place, rather than as a principle. One must 
also admit that the twofold organization which the 
closed shop implies may finally prove so costly to the 
general consumer as to condemn it from this ground 
alone. We are not, however, at present sure of this. 

It is the best of luck for the employer that the issue 
has arisen in its present form. It is not only ill luck for 
the unions, but partly their fault, that they have per- 
mitted the issue to get before the public in its present 
shape. If instead of crying openly for the closed shop 
contract with its obligation to turn the employer against 
the non-unionist, they had turned the tables and cried 
against the proposed discrimination against an effective 
unionism with its principle of joint agreement and col- 
lective bargaining, the trade union argument would 
probably have three chances in the fight where it now 
has one. I admit there would be an element of humbug 
in this strategy, but not one-half the humbug that fills 
the great phrases of the employers about "liberty," 
" freedom " and "Americanism." As it is, the employer 
will get every advantage out of those big words. The 
public will respond to them. The response will be so 
general, so unequivocal, so instinctive that there is a 
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good deal of danger not only of general confusion but of 
injustice to what is best in the aims of organized labor. 

Why is it that the trade unions object to the open 
shop ? Because they fear it wiil be used to disrupt or 
dangerously to weaken their organization. The open 
shop in the hands of an employer who is hostile to the 
union can easily use the non-union contingent with 
deadly effect. The non-unionist is always the danger 
to the wage scale. The union is opened to insidious 
attack at the very points where its weakness is greatest. 
This is no mere theorizing of the trade unionist. It is 
a part of his long and bitter experience in trying to 
raise wages and lower hours. I heard the social secre- 
tary in a business that has finally granted the closed 
shop tell why he thought the men were right. " When 
th? union was weak ", he said, "we could deal individ- 
ually with non-unionists who were often willing to start 
in with almost any wage. This enabled us to play these 
men against the trade union minimum so as to bother 
the life out of them. But more than this ", he added, 
" is the temptation of the employer whenever he is hard 
pushed to cut wages, as the easiest of all ways to get out 
of financial trouble. In our business", he said, " a cut 
of five per cent, drops several hundred dollars a week 
into our cash box, but' if we can bargain individually 
with fresh men and new apprentices we can get the 
equivalent of that cut without appearing to make it." 

Again, this danger of the non-unionist is incalculably 
greater in America than in England because the disci- 
plining power of benefit features is here so slight. 

The chief struggle of the union is the discipline of 
its members ; collecting dues and enforcing penalties. 
In a union that is new or weak or composed of many 
nationalities, the open shop, plus an employer unfriendly 
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to unionism may render it almost impossible to build up 
an organization that possesses any real power of asser- 
tion. Nor is this the interest of the trade union alone. 
The public concern is definite and immediate if the 
principles of the joint agreement and collective bargain- 
ing are of any social importance. Strictly on the evi- 
dence, we have come to believe that both these agencies 
have economically and educationally extreme utility. 
If anywhere in the future the wage system is to be 
modified in the direction of more cooperative and demo- 
cratic methods, the joint-agreement in some form has to 
be strengthened and extended. For the kind of education 
we most need, politically and industrially, I do not 
know a more disciplining agency now working in the 
United States, than the joint-agreement, as it may be 
seen for example in our soft coal districts and among the 
longshoremen and cigarmakers and stove makers. As 
to the value and justification of collective bargaining 
one need not argue before this body. Or, so far as it is 
the policy of employers' associations to carry on the 
fight for the open shop with the rancor shown in every 
issue of " American Industries " does anyone suppose 
that the unions will not strike back in the same spirit 
for the closed shop? This rancor among employers 
will create the very difficulty they are trying to avoid. 
There are no abler labor leaders in this country than 
those that hold that the power of the absolutely closed 
shop, if generally applied, would be unsafe from the 
union point of view. They hold that the compulsory 
element except in a few industries, is dangerous ; that 
the progress of the union depends upon persuasion and 
upon merit. 

The Civic Federation has done no more signal service 
than in meeting the trade union at this highest point of 
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its development. It enlists the cooperation of what is 
best and most conservative in labor organizations. It 
thus avoids the blunder of trying to discipline the union 
chiefly from without. If unions are to persist, their 
education must come more and more from within. 

But what has this to do with the open or closed shop ? 
It has pretty much everything to do with it, in the 
actual situation which we are considering. The National 
Typothetae of America at their last meeting came out 
almost fiercely for the open shop. In a paper that got 
great applause the vice-president said, "The open shop 
means the destruction of the union, unless the unions 
concede it." He then attacks the whole method of the 
wage scale that goes with collective bargaining, saying 
outright, that the employer must deal with his men 
" individually," hiring whom he will with no conditions, 
discharging men as he sees fit without giving any reason. 
Among an exceptionally intelligent group of employers, 
we thus see what the unions have to face. 

In spite of a formal sop to collective bargaining at 
Pittsburg last spring, the Manufacturers' Association of 
the United States leaves us in no doubt as to what its 
members want, if they are strong enough to get it. 
They decry every distinctive feature of labor organiza- 
tion, so far as it is an aggressive body struggling through 
its representatives to get a higher wage and shorter 
working time. 

It will help us a little to get clear about the frequent 
reference to the open shop question in England and in 
well behaved unions like our own railway men who 
have the open shop. Those who compose this union 
are a picked and carefully sifted lot of men in no way 
analogous to trade union membership in the severely 
competing industries like cigar or garment making. 
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As for England, where the open shop technically 
prevails, the population is homogeneons, the unions old, 
disciplined, restrained by large benefits, and what is 
more, the employer however much he may hate them, 
has come to recognize the fact of unionism, the fact of 
the joint-agreement, the fact of collective bargaining, in 
a way that separates the situation there well nigh 
absolutely from our own. 

There is, I think, almost no real light to be thrown 
on our subject apart from the facts and peculiarities of 
our present industrial condition in the United States. 
What is chiefly peculiar to this condition? (i.) The 
degree of individualistic temper in our employing 
class ; an individualism magnificent in its achievements, 
marked by a succession of industrial triumphs which 
are, upon the whole, unmatched by every test of material 
success. The second, is the extent and character of our 
immigration and all that these mean to the employers 
in their struggle against a really effective unionism. 
That there is a struggle against the union " per se," 
will, of course, continue to have very insistent public 
denial. " We do not object to what is good in trade 
unions ; we have no quarrel with trade unions as such," 
are very familiar phrases. I have spent a good deal of 
time trying to find out what intelligent meaning at- 
taches to " per se " and " as such," what " the good trade 
union" is in the eyes of a large part of the most influ- 
ential employers. 

During some weeks of the Colorado Strike, I found 
no employer who was not careful to say in public and in 
print that the trade union was all right "as such," but 
the organization he had in mind was one for which no 
lot of laborers would sacrifice an hour's time or a day's 
wage. Anything like a labor organization that would 
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correspond in the least to the organization that capital 
has secured, was a thing to be fought to the limit and 
with any weapon that could be reached. 

The illustration is an extreme one. A part of the 
trade union leadership in those communities deserved 
all the punishment it got ; but the temper toward 
such a union as the workmen are trying to get and 
ought to try to get, is not in the least confined to Colo- 
rado. It characterizes at the present moment thousands 
of our employers. 

The third characteristic of the situation is the rise 
and federated strength of citizens' alliances and employ- 
ers' organizations. These organizations have doubled 
and redoubled the strength and confidence of the em- 
ployers in their contest with unionism. Association 
has changed the helplessness of isolation, to the courage 
that coines with organization and the various forms of 
insurance which association offers. To see what this 
new power is, it should have very concrete statement. 
In many a town in which trade unions have become 
domineering, one sees the strongest men in the commun- 
ity in every business and in all the professions so united 
that the mayor, the aldermen, the police, the editors and 
even the courts are immensely stiffened against the 
whole fighting policy of the unions. 

Some of these anti-union bodies have gone much be- 
yond persuasion in securing members. There was 
never so effective a blacklist in the United States as 
some of these associations have employed. There has 
been plenty of the spirit of picketing and no end of boy- 
cotting in rather extreme form. As they have strength- 
ened along the lines of general federation, they have 
shown extraordinary efficiency in checking labor legis- 
lation in Washington, like the eight hours and the anti- 
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injunction bills that were finally not even reported out 
of the committee. They have legal departments, press 
committees, detectives, employment bureaus and their 
own walking delegates and a staff of strike breakers. 
In several instances they have turned patronage toward 
a boycotted firm so that the boycott resulted in a pecuni- 
ary advantage to the victim. 

(a) In this militant and confident individualism ; 
(b) in the overflowing market of low class labor which 
immigration offers ; (c) in the united and aggressive 
force of employers' associations may be seen what trade 
unions have now to face in this country. 

Here in this employers' organization is a new force 
with which trade unionism must cope. Its strength 
and permanence we do not know, but it is well for the 
unions to understand that capital in this country has 
never yet found it worth while to exercise its real 
strength against organized labor. It now finds it worth 
while. 

It is true that the excesses of certain unions have 
driven the employers to organize. But the supreme 
question remains how is this new power to be used ? 
Exercised with wisdom enough the open shop is safe. 
Exercised narrowly and for immediate advantage it is 
socially of extreme danger. 

Very little light is to be thrown upon any practical 
feature of this open shop question apart from these 
tempers and conditions amidst which the contest has to 
be carried on. On any grounds of abstract rights it 
cannot be discussed with much profit. 

When Mr. McSweeny says that Constantinople is now 
the centre of our immigration, we see what that means 
for lowered economic types. Thousands, moreover, now 
come almost monthly, not because of the hardy and ad- 
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venturous quality which makes the good emigrant, but 
because swarms of local agents have made it their busi- 
ness to wheedle and persuade them. In Southern Italy 
alone are more than three thousands of these agents. 
The granite cutters who have the closed shop had little 
difficulty with the Italians from the North of Italy, but 
for tome years the increasing proportion of Southern 
Italians, coming in flocks under contract to padrones, 
has made an absolutely new problem for those unions. 
Our guidance must come in this question from these 
competitive conditions and not from any sounding gen- 
eralizations whatsoever. Employers are going to the 
tilt in the name of " liberty," but organization on both 
sides has introduced something so like a revolution that 
the truth is, we do not know what liberty means as ap- 
plied to the new situation. It has still, in its applica- 
tions, very largely to be worked out. If, for example, 
the closed shop, brought about without any violence 
and with the consent of the employer, as in some of the 
cigar factories, results in a good living wage with eight 
hours atad improved conditions, and the entire exclusion 
of children ; while outside the union there rages a 
destructive competition and many children employed, 
is it hot grotesque to make words like liberty and 
Americanism synonymous with that kind of haphazard 
competition ? liberty is not adequately defined in terms 
of the employers' pecuniary interest. It also has social 
connotations which we are only beginning to learn. 

The landlords fighting the Irish land act of 1881 * 
were enraged because this act was an attack on " free 
contract " as interpreted solely by the landlords' rental, 
but Gladstone and those who helped him, forced the 

*NoTE. John Morley calls this (Life of Gladstone, III, 537) the 
most deep reaching of all his legislative achievements. 
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public to recognize that the cottier tenant was not in a 
position to make a really free contract. This kind of 
contract had to go, together with unchecked competitive 
rents. In our own country we shall not take one en- 
lightened step in dealing, . for instance with industrial 
accidents, without modifying very profoundly this prin- 
ciple of free contract, as in the case of "contracting out ". 
In the garment industry, if it should be found that the 
employers could not control the situation ; — that advan- 
tage will be taken of the open shop and of the stream of 
fresh immigrants like the Italians who do not care as 
the Hebrews do to keep their children in school ; that 
the gains due to trade union sacrifices were not only put 
in jepoardy but the power of the sweater was on the in- 
crease, — are we in this instance to be comforted by any 
unctuous rhetoric about "Americanism" and " freedom" ? 

For any formal limitation on this freedom there may 
conceivably be the amplest compensation. In such 
special industries as I have indicated, social utility and 
security must test even the biggest phrases. 

If with the closed shop the union win two dollars a 
day and eight hours, it may well forego some aspects of 
personal freedom. Or shall we say that the open shop 
of the sweater with a dollar and a quarter and a twelve 
hour day, is more desirable because the workers are 
free ? If the facts force this alternative, which are we to 
choose ? The employers in this trade find discriminatiou 
an outrage, but they must practice it themselves if 
they do as they promise. Competition and the kind 
of market they work in, make it easy for them to get 
cheaper workers and longer hours, but they say they 
will not do this. If they do not, they certainly will have 
systematically to discriminate and set limits to freedom 
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of a lot of workers to sell their services as they like. 
They cannot hold the higher standard without it. 

We do not like discrimination, but it is accurately, 
what our whole competitive system is filled with — this 
discrimination. The trade union form of discrimina- 
tion is by no means the worst, especially if the unions 
are met by powerful employers' organizations to check 
their abuses. This tendency among us to hold the 
trade union to an exceptionally high moral standard has 
plenty of other illustrations. There is much indigna- 
tion because the unions set so many barriers against the 
free employment of all kinds of surplus labor. But this 
ugly shadow is thrown on us from quite other causes. 
It is an evil the roots of which strike so deep, that no 
one of a dozen commissions appointed to deal with it 
has yet thrown much light upon its effective cure. 

There is the same reason for open-mindedness and 
patience in regard to the legal side of this question. No 
mere revival of precedents from the conspiracy laws will 
meet the new difficulties. We now have Judge Adams 
at one pole and Judge Parker at the other, with every 
variation of legal opinion somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. Mr. Dooley could find rare sport in this con- 
flict of opinions. As in the the case of capitalistic com- 
binations the complete legal statement has yet to be 
made. 

In thirty-eight labor papers I find the demand for the 
closed shop. With the exception of two or three unions 
like the locomotive engineers, the demand is practically 
universal. I would not make too much of this, but I 
wish to submit this question : From what we know his- 
torically about the long struggle of the trade union 
with the employer, have the trade unions been more 
wrong than their masters on the chief issues between 
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them? I doubt if any student would claim this. If 
the conviction of labor upon any point has persisted and 
become a mass-conviction, does it not now make an ex- 
tremely good showing as compared with the judgments 
of the employer on the same points ? It surely goes for 
something that the feeling and opinions of the unions 
on the closed shop has such strength and persistence. 

To judge this open-shop issue, as I am attempting to 
do by the employers' temper and by business and social 
conditions is of course open to difficulties. We are by 
no means certain either of the temper and conditions, 
and much less certain what changes both will undergo. 
Immigration may be greatly checked but I do not be- 
lieve it. The employers association may fall under the 
control of heads steady enough and wise enough to deal 
coolly and adroitly with this question. The temper and 
policy of the trade union may also change. Last sum- 
mer, in Colorado, I asked the employer who led the 
fight at its bitterest point, what policy they were likely 
to adopt when they had smashed the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. " Keep the wage up and the hours 
down and deal fairly with the men, let them have a 
union if they want it but a decent one ". Well, if they 
should do that ; if the pig-headed, the embittered, the 
weaker and hard pressed employers could be controlled 
by such a spirit there is no cause for worry about the 
open shop. 

Again in the garment making industry, where the 
best test for this question is found, I am told by some of 
the best employers in it and by the National President : 
" We are agreed not to use immigration to lower wages 
or to lengthen hours of work. We have won the open 
shop and we shall keep it, but we shall not use it to 
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weaken the trade union or to lower the standard of 
living." 

I could not find a garment maker or labor leader in 
that trade who believed for an instant that the employ- 
ers could do this. There is something like terror in 
unions because of what they believe an army of petty 
warring contractors can bring about through competi- 
tion and the easy resources of Jewish and Italian immi- 
gration. It is extremely doubtful if employers' organ- 
zations can ever hold together without steady organized 
resistance of the unions. Thus we have to watch this 
new power now in the hands of the employers. The 
open shop has been won at points where it was least 
expected by the unions ; in printing, garment making, 
building trades and among the metal workers. The 
anthracite Coal Commission made this issue clear and 
emphatic in its report. President Roosevelt also met 
this issue unflinchingly in the Miller case at the Gov- 
ernment Printing office. All possible pressure and threats 
from the trade unions were brought to bear upon him 
to discharge Miller and thus play the closed shop game. 
The public sympathy for this action of the President 
was instant and complete. I was sitting with a little 
group of trade unionists in New York City a few days 
before the election. One of them said, "We have our 
orders to vote for Parker because of the Miller case.'' 
Yet what conceivable indications are there of any real 
union response to this ? They went their way and 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt. They saw clearly that the 
Government could not thus discriminate among its 
citizens. They saw that competition could not there 
enter in to lower the wage scale, as it may and does in 
so many private competitive industries by using non- 
union men to break the scale. 
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It is the extreme open shop claim that we fear pre- 
cisely as we fear the extreme closed shop claim. We 
now have proof that to press the open shop issue too 
relentlessly is itself a cause of strikes followed by much 
bitterness and a spirit which would mean pretty much 
everything among his workmen that the employer does 
not want. If the union restrict output for instance, will 
the employer in the long run get less of it with a crushed 
union and a sulky lot of workers ? 

The bearing of this closed shop contest on the sources 
of good or ill will both with employer and employed is 
fundamental in discussion. I have given opinions from 
nearly forty labor papers. What then may fairly be 
said of the temper on this issue of a very large number 
of employers ? It never had either so general or so 
definite an expression. We need not confine ourselves 
alone to the organ known as the "American Industries." 
In this journal, and very widely on the outside, we have 
first the persuasive shibboleth. "The employer now 
proposes to manage his own business." That carries so 
convincing a proof and if properly defined, is so true 
that it is worth taking up arms for, but like " freedom " 
and " true Americanism," it is a phrase, and it may be 
a damnable one, if " managing one's own business " 
means the destruction of collective bargaining with 
what that implies in helping labor to assist in deter- 
mining the wage scale, working time and specific shop 
conditions. That such crippling of the trade unions is 
aimed at by hundreds of these new employers' organiza- 
tions admits, I think, of no question. The constant 
and contemptuous reference to the Civic Federation and 
definitely to collective bargaining, the joint-agreement 
and even to arbitration, is proof enough of this. With this 
temper the open shop is likely to be at least as danger- 
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ous socially as the closed shop at its worst. Every con- 
ceivable affront to liberty may go with the open shop. 
Vicious discrimination against union men. as such, the 
boycott, the sympathetic lockout may also play havoc 
with every principle sacred in a democratic society. The 
delight of the socialist at the sixccess of these anti-trade 
union organizations has plenty of significance. If I 
were a socialist, I should hail " Parryism " and all it 
means as the most effective aid that political socialism 
now has in this country. On the other hand, I should 
fear most the constructive work of bodies like the Civic 
Federation. These stand without any humbug for com- 
mon organic efforts between capitalistic and labor or- 
ganizations. They squarely grant to the union strength 
enough to get some form of agreement, so that the 
habit of contract-making aud contract-keeping can 
slowly be built up between industrial groups. It re- 
quired generations to teach any group the hard lesson of 
contract keeping and we are as dull-witted as we are un- 
just to expect the labor world to learn it more rapidly 
than others have learned it. 

Finally, what one hopes is that the closed shop, where 
it is working constructively and decently, as it has been 
for years in several of our industries, may have a fair 
chance to show us what it can work out — in raising 
wages and reducing hours. The cigar makers in Boston 
for instance have the closed shop but with no written 
agreement. Upon principle they have low initiation 
fees (three dollars in six annual installments) in order 
that all in the trade may easily join. If no person is 
refused admission, shall this be classed strictly among 
monopolies and if so, in what sense ? There are cigar 
factories closed absolutely to trade unionists known to be 
such. I suppose that not a half of the cigar makers 
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have the closed shop but this has gone on with a degree 
of educational and disciplinary work-^ — elaborate insur- 
ance benefits — unemployed benefits — but more than all 
these, the winning of an eight-hour day and a decent 
wage under piece work which affects the whole trade. 
That complete individual freedom suffers somewhat un- 
der this regime is of course true, but that limitation of 
personal liberty is not in the least peculiar to the closed 
shop, nor does it find there its worst forms. The able 
secretary of the Boston cigarmakers writes me, that 
after the long years of struggle to get their present 
standard including the elimination of children and 
equal pay for women with men, " I hold if the hours of 
labor are eight and the wage two dollars a day, no one 
should be allowed, if we can help it without violence, to 
sell his labor below the scale or agree to work longer ". 
If a strong trade union is necessary to win and maintain 
this hard won standard in industries like garment and 
cigar making, should we not be very patient with the 
method (if violence is eliminated) that are found neces- 
sary to secure the result ? 

There is not the slightest fear that the closed shop 
will become universal. The compulsory and monopoly 
features in such voluntary associations are an evil with 
little justification further than they are necessary at a 
certain struggling stage of the trade union movement 
in its costly effort to raise and maintain its standard of 
life. 

The enemies of the union in this country are doing 
their utmost to fix the attention of the public and keep it 
fixed on the accidental features of the movement ; — on 
its excesses, its bad leadership, its narrowness and 
shortsightedness. Unhappily these are all there, but 
they are in no sense even secondary aims of unionism. 
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To secure and to retain against immense difficulties the 
income and conditions of an improved economic and 
social standard is primarily and mainly what they are 
after. 

It is because we are at present so ignorant about the 
necessary limitations to the competitive system, that we 
ask some suspense of judgment about the closed shop 
principle, especially where it is working without any 
grave injury. That our conceptions of liberty and law 
and freedom of contract, as applied to the actual situa- 
tion have to undergo very considerable modification 
may be put down among the certainties. Meantime it 
may prove that with intelligence and good temper on 
both sides, the practically closed shop may be found 
in such industries, as I have indicated, temporarily very 
vital in strengthening collective bargaining and the 
joint agreement, and thus helping toward a more tol- 
erable organization of industry. 
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